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The Causes and Cures of War 


The findings of the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, held recently at Washington by nine large 
women’s organizations, constitute an important document. 
The conference urged the members of the organizations 
represented “(1) To undertake unprejudiced and continu- 
ous study of the psychological, political, economic and 
social causes of war, and (II) To stimulate in every 
practical manner the development of scientific research 
in this field in our higher institutions of learning and the 
popular teaching as to the causes of war based upon 
ascertained facts.” 

The causes of war as presented by the speakers at the 
Conference are summed up as follows: 


“I. Psychological: 1. Fear: (a) Feeling of national 
insecurity; (b) Fear of invasion; (c) Fear of loss of 
“joperty; (d) Fear of change. 2. Suspicion; 3. Greed; 
+. Lust of Power; 5. Hate; 6. Revenge; 7. Jealousy; 
8. Envy. 

“II. Economic: 1. Aggressive imperialism: (a) Ter- 
ritorial; (b) Economic. 2. Economic rivalries for: (a) 
Markets; (6) Energy resources; (c) Essential raw ma- 
terials. 3. Government protection of private interests 
abroad without reference to the general welfare. 4. Dis- 
regard of the rights of backward peoples. 5. Population 
pressure: (a) Inequalities of access to resources; (b) 
Customs barriers; (c) Migration barriers. 6. Profits in 
war. 


“III. Political: 1. Principle of balance of power; 2. 
Secret treaties; 3. Unjust treaties; 4. Violations of trea- 
ties; 5. Disregard of rights of minorities; 6. Organiza- 
tion of the state for war; 7. Ineffective or obstructive 
political machinery. 

“TV. Social and contributory: 1. Exaggerated nation- 
alism ; 2. Competitive armaments; 3. Religious and racial 
antagonisms; 4. General apathy, indifference and igno- 
rance; 5. War psychology created through various agen- 
cies, e.g. (a2) The press; (b) Motion pictures; (c) Text- 
books; (d) Home influences. 6. Social inequalities; 7. 
Social sanctions of war; 8. Lack of spiritual ideals.” 

On the cures of war the Conference made the following 
significant recommendations: “The Conference favors 
the following political measures which, it believes, tend 
toward that international security which we seek: 

B)) m,“1. Work for the outlawry of war, with the understand- 

that this involves two definite steps: (a) The enact- 
ment through an adequate agency of an international law 
declaring that war is a crime in which an aggressor nation 
should be dealt with as a criminal. (b) The use of in- 
ternational machinery through which such a law can bhe- 
come operative among all nations. This involves and 
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actually compels permanent world organization, which 
shall be continuously operative. 2. United States of 
America adherence to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 3. Progressive codification of international 
law for the guidance of such a court according to modern 
standards of international ethics and with reference to 
modern world conditions. 4. The restoration in the De- 
partment of State of the United States of America of the 
office of Under Secretary of State for Peace, whose 
special function should be to foster international under- 
standing and peace. 5. Multiplying of such arbitration 
treaties as contribute to international conciliation, and the 
revision of such existing treaties as violate the principles 
of international justice.” 6. Cooperation with the League 
of Nations and “initiation or sharing by the United States 
of America in movements looking toward reduction of 
armaments.” 


“Economic Forces—Since the struggles of nations to 
control natural resources, raw materials, routes of com- 
merce and trade are among the causes of war, economic 
security for all nations must be the principle upon which 
the remedies for the economic causes of war must be 
based. The Conference believes that this can be attained 
only through international cooperation to the following 
ends: (1) Access to natural resources which furnish the 
necessities of human life, the raw materials of industry 
and the employment of peoples. (2) Development of 
channels of distribution and the agencies of communica- 
tion between nations. (3) Establishment of a commer- 
cial code between nations, which shall define unfair com- 
petition and taboo the exploitation of weaker peoples for 
the aggrandizement of the stronger. Only such develop- 
ment is legitimate as is fair to the interests of both sides. 
(4) Establishment of an industrial code between nations 
designed to (a) Set P minimum standards for condi- 
tions of employment, (5) Prevent the exploitation of the 
labor of children, and (c) Remove industrial injustices 
between competing nations. 

“As the means of accomplishing such international co- 
operation, we urge (a) International Conferences on 
world resources, the distribution of materials, and the 
establishment of commercial and industrial codes; and 
(b) The utilization of existing agencies for international 
cooperation in the economic field, especially the Economic 
Section of the League of Nations and the International 
Labor organization. . . 


“If we are to have a world in which war between 
nations will be outlawed, we must have a program of 
education, adapted to new ways of life in international 
relations. Even after practical measures are agreed upon 
for organizing the life of the world, this machinery will 
break down unless men and women are trained to meet 
changing circumstances with poise of spirit and ability 
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to act intelligently. To this end the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War believe that we must (1) create 
certain attitudes of mind, (2) develop intelligent under- 
standing between racial and national groups, and (3) dis- 
cover ways of education by which individuals can be 
Cpined to take an effective part in the new world.” 

The attitudes of mind stated to be needed today are as 
follows: (a) Recognition of the possibility of organ- 
izing the world life on the basis of cooperative relations. 
(b) A scientific attitude toward the study of such pos- 
sible causes of war, as overpopulation, inequalities of 
access to essential raw materials, etc. (c) Fearless ac- 
ceptance of change in the life of the world if that change 
is directed toward the welfare of the whole world.” 


Catholic Report on Haiti 


“The United States Government should close the door 
it has opened in Haiti to the establishment there of a net- 
work of American owned plantations through which 
Haitian small farm owners will be turned into peons and 
day laborers. It should do all possible to retain and ex- 
tend ownership by Haitian farmers of the land they till.” 
This is the principal recommendation of a representative 
of the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in his report of an investigation in 
Haiti. 

American influence in other West Indian Islands has 
meant the growth of the plantation system and the gradual 
expropriation of the people’s land, says the report. The 
masses of the people are changed into landless, low-paid 
laborers and peons, working on plantations that are owned 
principally by Americans. It is declared that this same 

_process has been begun in Haiti since the occupation 
csc permission laws which the American Govern- 
ment dictated and through the establishment of planta- 
tions in sugar, pineapples and cotton by Americans. “Be- 
cause the plantation system has only begun in Haiti, there 
is time yet for another policy to be pursued successfully. 
The United States can change the policy it initiated. It 
still holds its power over the Haitian Government.” 

The specific recommendations are the following: “1. 
The former provision of the Haitian law forbidding 
foreigners to own farm lands should be restored. At the 
same time, care should be taken to safeguard the money 
invested by foreigners in Haitian land under the permis- 
sion given by the American-written constitution of Haiti. 
2. Instead of allowing easier foreclosure of mortgages on 
farm lands, as is contemplated, foreclosure should be made 
impossible upon farms that are needed by the working 
owners to support themselves and their families. 3. 
Other credit arrangements should be provided for, par- 
ticularly through cooperative credit unions. 4. Elemen- 
tary and high school general education is one of the great- 
est needs of Haiti at the present time. . . . The 
present elementary schools in most instances could be used 
to teach agricultural and other technical arts to children. 
All of the work should be inspired by the purpose of mak- 
ing the Haitian an independent farmer with the personal 
sense of dignity and the strength of family life which 
this begets. 5. The contemplated irrigation projects 

should be carried through as soon as possible. In the 
»,itrigated districts, colonies of small land owners should 
established. The land should not be turned over to 
plantations. 6. The government should help to educate 
the people in better methods of marketing and especially 
cooperative marketing. 7. A plan of government regu- 
lation of the few existing plantations should be worked 
out.” 
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Economic Conditions in Europe 


“Peace has always been the greatest of economic in- 
terests, without which nothing is of any avail,” writes 
Professor Edwin Cannan, in the leading article of the 
Manchester Guardian Commercial, for January 29, 1925 
(the section which contains “The Annual Review”). 
“Whatever we may think of the Dawes Plan, and how- 
ever we may estimate the probability of its being carried 
out to the end, it is undeniable that the prospect of 
European nations settling down with a determination to 
live and let live looks much brighter than it did twelve 
months ago. . . . 


“Gradually each country is emerging from its special 
troubles. Russia, the unhappiest of all, is certainly far 
on the way to recovery, though some may attribute the 
recovery to Bolshevik principles and others to their 
abandonment. Our own great thorn in the flesh, unem- 
ployment, is much less painful; the year’s reduction in 
the number of unemployed is considerable, and would be 
greater if it were not for the reverberations of the Ruhr 
struggle, which caused a boom and subsequent collapse 
in English coal mining. The alarmists, who, two years 
ago, were insisting that it would be impossible to find 
employment for the still rapidly increasing number of 
persons of working age, are silent or prophesying a 
boom.” 

Violent currency inflation “seems to have been com- 
pletely stayed.” 

An article on the labor movement in England (evi- 
dently by a staff writer) contains this estimate of the 
activities during 1924: “Labor has now served its ap- 
prenticeship to the art of government. . . . The 
bias in favor of political instead of industrial action 
has been strengthened by the experience of the re- 
sponsibility of office and the need to cultivate public 
confidence if Labor is ever to become a majority party. 
But if the year has been one of comparative political 
success, industrially Labor barely held its own. ee 
Apart from the fluctuations in the mining industry, wage 
rates have remained stable, with an upward tendency, 
which in large sections of industry has probably failed 
to keep pace with higher food prices. The trade unions 
have improved their positions by recovering some of their 
heavily depleted membership and drained funds.” 

“International Cooperative Development” is discussed 
by a special correspondent who thus sums up the im- 
portance of expanding cooperative trade: “During the 
last decades cooperative trading has been of rapidly in- 
creasing importance in supplying the economic necessi- 
ties of life to considerable portions of the industrial and 
also the agricultural populations of Europe. It may be 
said at once that the general progress of cooperative 
organizations during 1924 was not less satisfactory than 
in the preceding years, and that this progress was materi- 
ally facilitated by the steps towards European pacifica- 
tion and currency stabilization taken during the year. 
The growth of cooperative stores (consumers’ societies) 
is in Western Europe an excellent index of working- 
class prosperity, and hence improved results for 1924 
were to be anticipated. 

“Two general features of cooperation in 1924 call for 
special remark. The first is the attempt to bring about, 
in various countries, closer contact between agricultural 
and consumers’ cooperatives. This has been developed 
in Hungary by the formation of a joint wholesale society, 
‘Hangya’ (turnover in 1923 nearly 60,000,000,000 
kronen), and further attempts at rapprochement have been 
made by the Norwegian C. W. S. and other bodies during 
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1924. The English C. W. S. now does a considerable 
business with agricultural societies and produces for their 
needs, but does not yet find an extensive market for their 
products, as is done by the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society and some Continental cooperatives. 


}) “The second special feature of 1924 was the foundation 
of an International Cooperative Wholesale Society (with 
headquarters in Manchester) as an advisory body and 
trade information bureau. Along with this has gone a 
considerable increase in the volume of direct international 
cooperative trading, England, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
and the overseas Dominions all figuring largely here. 
The English C. W. S. is helping to finance this trade by 
extending running credits to some Continental coopera- 
tives. Projects for the formation of an International 
Cooperative Bank and a Reinsurance Society were also 
advanced during 1924.” 


The year was one of stabilization for Germany, is the 
statement of the Guardian’s German correspondent. “The 
rentenmark, a currency guaranteed by a mortgage on 
agricultural and industrial property, was introduced on 
November 15, 1923, and the experiment stood the test 
very well. By its very nature, however, it was only a 
temporary expedient, since one of the assumptions was 
that the rentenmark should not be directly exchangeable 
into foreign currency. In the late summer of 1924 a 
new Reichsmark currency was introduced, based this time 
on gold and foreign currency, according to the Dawes 
Plan, and which is gradually replacing the rentenmark.” 


Evidences of the recovery of stability in Russia are 
presented by E. F. Wise. Trade and export figures, he 
states, “leave no doubt at all that Russia is recovering. 
Year by year her products are becoming a more important 
pel on world markets. The initial problem of restart- 

=ig the machinery of agriculture, of industry, and of trade 
disorganized so long by war and civil war, has been 
solved. . . . Cheap Russian foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials and the capacity of the Russian market to absorb 
manufactured goods are the controlling keys of real 
European prosperity.” 


What Is Imperialism? 


The “Committee of American Business Men” has pub- 
lished for distribution an address by Otto H. Kahn, 
banker, before the League for Industrial Democracy in 
which he defended the United States against the charge 
of imperialism. By way of defining his own social 
philosophy Mr. Kahn said: “I believe that the faults of 
reaction, with the wars and repressions springing there- 
from, have done more harm to the world than the faults 
of radicalism. I am troubled by the reflection that, in 
too many cases, success in certain lines is too richly re- 
warded in proportion to the average yield, non-success 
too heavily penalized, that, too often, the same degree of 
effort meets with too uneven a measure of compensation, 
that too many of the trees of humankind, for lack of suffi- 
cient light, warmth and sustenance, are stunted in their 
growth or even doomed wholly to wither and decay. . . . 

“Let me point out that such measures as, for instance, 
the progressive income-tax, collective bargaining by em- 
} vloyes, the eight-hour day, the governmental supervision 

d regulation of railroads and similar natural monopolies 
or semi-monopolies, are approved by the sense of justice 
of the business community, provided the application of 
such measures is kept within the limits of reason, and 
that they would not be repealed by business if it had the 
power to repeal them.” 
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Mr. Kahn stated frankly what he regards as the valid 
limitation of the rights of governments to control their 
economic and political affairs. With reference to 
America’s immediate neighbors, he said: “These countries 
are almost at our door. When we look out of our 
national window, they are within our sight. They are 
situated athwart one of our main trade and strategic 
routes. It is within our duty as neighbors, within our 
natural rights and our legitimate self-interest to see to it 
that they cease to be centers of perpetual disturbance, 
that the rudiments of decent, orderly and civilizing gov- 
ernment be observed by, and for the benefit of, their 
people, that these fertile regions become adequately useful 
to the world and to their own inhabitants.” 


On the question of “self-determination” Mr. Kahn said: 
“Well, I frankly admit that my respect for, and allegiance 
to, that doctrine is by no means free from reservations. 
Neither nations nor human beings have an unqualified 
right to self-determination. Nations whom long 
and incontrovertible experience has proved to be unable 
or unwilling to so administer their estates as to make 
them conform to the minimum requirements of the world’s 
work, who, instead of developing, impede development— 
nations, when finally so adjudged by the consensus of 
the world’s public opinion, are properly subject to reason- 
able measures of intervention, not in the spirit of the 
strong despoiling the weak, but in the spirit of the strong 
aiding the weak, of advanced civilization helping re- 
tarded civilization, of light being let into dark places.” 


This furnishes an authoritative and friendly statement 
of the principle which many consider to be the founda- 
tion of economic imperialism. Professor E. M. Earle of 
Columbia University, who followed Mr. Kahn, outlined 
the course of aggressive trade expansion which begins 
with the general principles laid down by the eminent 
financier. His argument, as summarized in a League for 
Industrial Democracy Bulletin, ran thus: “Every power- 
ful nation and especially the English speak- 
ing nations can always persuade themselves that they 
are the agents of divine Providence in bearing the white 
man’s burden. But it is to be observed that they rarely 
bear the white man’s burden except as it seems to them 
necessary in their pursuit of export markets for goods 
and investment capital and for sources of raw material. 
Once the imperialistic march is begun, it is difficult to stop. 
England having acquired India has progressively ac- 
quired South Africa, Egypt and many other parts of the 
world to protect the routes to India. The United States 
built the Panama Canal largely in order to be able to 
protect both its Atlantic and Pacific coasts with a com- 
paratively small navy. It then doubled its navy to protect 
the canal, and since then has acquired actual sovereignty 
or protectorate over the Virgin Islands, Haiti, San 
Domingo, and in effect though not in name, most of Cen- 
tral America, to protect the canal.” 


Christianizing a City 


What Sherwood Eddy describes as the most remark- 
able meetings in thirty years were held in Des Moines 
recently during Religious Life Emphasis Week. We are 
indebted to Mr. Eddy for the following account of what 
he calls an attempt to challenge a whole city with the 
whole gospel applied to the whole of life: 

The week began with a great mass meeting of seven 
thousand persons in the Coliseum, addressed by John R. 
Mott. The attendance steadily rose from twenty thousand 
to thirty thousand a day, the program of meetings in- 
cluding a noon theater meeting, six mass meetings held 
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in as many sections of the city, daily assemblies in each 
of the five colleges and the eight high schools. More 
than fifteen civic clubs received the message of this Re- 
ligious Life Emphasis Week—The Chamber of Com- 


.|.,merce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, the Masons, and other 


ies. The state legislature adjourned to hold a com- 
bined session to hear the challenge of a direct religious 
message, bearing upon the child labor amendment and 
political conditions in the present world situation. Em- 
ployers and employes, representatives of capital and labor, 
met in mass meetings, shop meetings, and noon luncheons. 
The industrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A., who is also 
the principal of the labor college, arranged for a mass 
meeting of labor in its own headquarters, and Church and 
Association joined hands with labor leaders and employers 
in seeking the application of Christian principles to in- 
dustrial problems. 


The whole city was challenged with the whole gospel 
without distinction of race, rank or religion, of caste, 
creed, or color. Meetings were held for men and women, 
white and colored; all races being represented in every 
public meeting, on the team of speakers and on the com- 
mittees. A cultured Negro speaker was received with 
enthusiasm by the Chamber of Commerce, the churches 
and the mass meetings for all races. Open forums were 
held for the discussion of personal and social problems 
not only in the colleges, but in the churches following the 
mass meetings. No partisan or sectarian note was struck 
during the entire week, no carping criticism was heard 
from fundamentalist or modernist, klansman or anti- 
klansman, Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. Men 
in one great brotherhood faced the challenge of their com- 
mon human problems. The Jewish rabbi took part in the 


oposine meeting; one Hebrew gave his theater free; an- 


ther gave a special contribution as a thank-offering; 
Catholics attended the meetings and personal interviews. 
The whole Negro population was recognized in equal 
citizenship and Christian brotherhood was exhibited as 
never before. 


The score of speakers and workers connected with the 
campaign were modern, socially-minded, spiritual men, 
endeavoring to present a whole gospel, both personal and 
social, on a common platform of which John Wesley 
would have approved with his catholic motto, “We think 
and let think.” Interviews for the students in the col- 
leges and high schools were conducted by expert inter- 
viewers all day long. The conscience of a whole city 
was for once exposed to the searching application of the 
principles of Jesus. Thousands of pamphlets and books 
bearing upon personal and social religion were bought and 
widely studied. 

One business man came from one of the first meetings 
saying, “That meeting cost me $10,000,” and cut out a 
doubtful practice from his business. The entire campaign, 
however, was not spectacular but spiritual; it cost only 
about $3,000. On the closing afternoon, four thousand 
representatives of the hundred churches and a score of 
civic organizations crowded the largest church, while 
hundreds were turned away. By a rising vote they en- 
rolled as members for a great crusade. The formation 
of a general committee with an executive, and of seven 
commissions, was ratified. These commissions will study 

piritual dynamics, questions of property and _ profit, 
human relations in industry and business and the human 
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consequences of poverty and of luxury, the relations of 
racial groups, the problem of war and the way to out- 
law it, moral problems of school and college life, and 
methods of personal religious work. 


Unattractive American Villages 


“Villages in other countries are generally much su- 
perior to those of the United States in design, in the 
character of their streets and public buildings, and in their 
approaches and recreation spots,” says a recent report of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. “Nearly 
20,000,000 people in the United States, or about one-fifth 
of the population, live in villages, and 30,000,000 farm- 
ing people use these villages for purposes of business, 
education, religion, health, and social well-being. Yet 
these centers of rural population are usually unattractive 
and often very ugly.” 

It is more as a buying than as a selling place that the 
farmers make use of the village. They also go there for 
amusement and other social purposes. The children often 
go there to school. An attractive village, says the De- 
partment’s release, is an important influence in stabilizing 
farm life and in counteracting the attractions which cities 
have for young people of the farms. As the farmer’s 
chief point of contact with outside interests, the village 
can make a big contribution to the happiness of farm 
life, even if it be considered from no other standpoint 
than the fact that it is the place where the farmer spends 
a large part of his income. 


Where villages are being made more beautiful, the 
impetus has come in nearly every case from local initiative. 
Villages that have well-planned streets, attractive recrea- 
tion spots, and pleasing approaches are nearly always 
indebted for these advantages to the energy and public 
spirit of some small group of citizens. 


Two Views of Church’s Social Duty 


A recent London letter sets forth impressively the con- 
flict within the Church of England over the social function 
of the Church: “There is much difference of opinion as 
to whether the Christian Church as such should take part 
in political and social questions and movements and try to 
bring about any reform other than spiritual changes in the 
individual. Of course all are agreed that Christians as 
individuals should seek to remove social evils, bad condi- 
tions, injustice in industry; the question is, should the 
Church in its corporate capacity make efforts in such 
directions? The Bishop of Durham and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s have recently made emphatic pronouncements 
against attempts to get the Church of England to engage 
in social reform and both have severely criticised the Con- 
ference on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship 
[‘Copec’] of which the Bishop of Manchester is the 
leader. Dr. Henson and Dr. Inge are the only influential 
clerics who have spoken against the constitution, methods, 
and aims of ‘Copec’ and all of which it has come to be 
the symbol. Dr. Inge says it rests on the radical fallacy, 
which vitiates all its proceedings, that there is a political 
and economic program which is distinctively Christian. It 
is not fair, he alleges, to say that there is a Christian 
politics any more than a Christian biology or a Christian 
theory of bi-metallism.” 
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